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THE PHILOSOPHY OF DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM. IL. 


CADEMIC philosophers who believe that ex-officio they are up- 

holders of the philosophic tradition will read with mixed feel- 
ings of curiosity and incredulity the concluding sentence of Engel’s 
Feurbach: ‘‘The working-class movement is the heir of German 
classical philosophy.’’? A few years earlier he had written: ‘‘We 
German Socialists are proud of the fact that we derive not only from 
St. Simon, Fourier, and Owen, but also from Kant, Fichte, and 
Hegel.’’? As far back as 1844, Marx, in generalizing the left- 
Hegelian criticism of religion into a criticism of contemporary poli- 
ties, had written: ‘‘Just as philosophy finds in the proletariat its 
material weapons, so the proletariat finds in philosophy its intellect- 
ual weapons. . . . The emancipation of Germans is the emancipation 
of mankind. The head of this emancipation is philosophy; its heart 
is the proletariat. Philosophy can not realize itself without the 
abolition of the proletariat, the proletariat can not abolish itself 
without realizing philosophy.’’* And a full decade before him, 
Heinrich Heine called from exile to his compatriots: ‘‘Give yourself 
no anxiety, however, ye German Republicans; the German revolution 
will not prove any milder or gentler because it was preceded by the 
‘Critique’ of Kant, or by the ‘Transcendental Idealism’ of Fichte, 
or even by the ‘Naturphilosophie.’ These doctrines served to de- 
velop revolutionary forces that only await their time to break forth 
and fill the world with terror and admiration.’’* Certainly this 


1 Ludwig Feurbach und der Ausgang der Klassischen Philosophie, p. 69. 
I quote from the new edition issued by the Verlag fiir Literatur und Politik 
(1927) with appendices containing source material for the study of dialectical 
materialism. The English translation of this book by Austin Lewis, Chicago 
(1903), is very unreliable. 

2 Concluding sentence of the preface to the German edition of The Develop- 
ment of Socialism from Utopia to Science (1882). 

8Zur Kritik der Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie, pp. 620-621 of Band I 
(Erster Halbband) of the monumental Marz-Engels Gesamtausgabe now being 
issued at Frankfort A.M. (1927) under the editorship of D. Riazanov of the 
Marx-Engels Institute, Moscow. This essay is not so much a criticism of the 
Hegelian philosophy of law as of the ‘‘historische Rechtsschule.’’ 

4Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland, Sdmtliche 
Werke, Vol. IV, p. 103. Bélsche ed., Eng. trans. by Snodgrass, London (1882), 
pp. 158-9, 
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is not the philosophy taught by peace-loving university professors 
to their innocent students. Even those who are well acquainted with 
the economic theories of socialism are inclined to regard its dialecti- 
cal materialistic welt-anschauung as a Frankenstein monster born 
from an unholy alliance of French atheistic materialism and an 
errant speculative idealism. But in the last resort the economic 
constructions as well as the political orientation of militant socialism 
draws inspiration from this very welt-anschauung scorned by many 
and yet studied by few. As a chapter in the history of ideas, how- 
ever, nothing can better serve as an object-lesson in the living union 
of philosophy and life, of the thought we profess and the activities 
we pursue, than an examination of its genesis and development. 
Indeed, one might very well say that the Russian Revolution of No- 
vember, 1917, was due in part to Lenin’s belief that Marxism must 
be interpreted as a voluntaristic humanism rather than as the tele- 
ological fatalism embraced by Social-Democrats everywhere else. 

In this paper I shall (1) give a hasty sketch of the philosophic 
geneology and development of Marx and Engels, (2) present a eriti- 
cal review of Lenin’s book Materialism and Empirio-Criticism,® and 
(3) strike a tentative balance sheet of the whole movement which 
goes by the name of dialectical materialism. The historical portion 
serves aS a necessary prolegomena to parts two and three. 


I 


All the highways and byways of socialism lead to or from Karl 
Marx. It is with him that modern socialism, of which dialectical 
materialism is the philosophic expression, begins. Marx has not left 
us with a complete account of his philosophic origins, but with the 
help of Engels we can piece it out in some detail. After a period of 
absorption in Schelling, he transferred his allegiance to Hegel. His 
first work—a doctor’s dissertation on the Differenz der demokritt- 
schen und epikureischen Naturphilosophie—is conceived and written 
in the same spirit as Hegel’s history of philosophy. But there is 
ene significant difference, reflected more in the emotional approach 
than in the actual treatment of the theme. In the preface he says, 
‘‘Prometheus is the greatest saint and martyr on the philosophic 
calendar,’’ and quotes Prometheus’ avowal to Hermes, ‘‘In one word, 
—I hate all the Gods,’’ as the rallying ery of philosophy itself 
‘against all heavenly and earthly gods which do not acknowledge the 
supreme divinity of human self-consciousness.’’® Stirred by the 
writings of D. F. Strauss and Bruno Bauer, he moulted most of bis 


5 Recently translated into English as Vol. XIII of Lenin’s Collected Works, 
International Publishers, New York (1927). 
6 Gesamtausgabe, I, p. 10. 
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Hegelian feathers and followed the trend of radical Biblical criti- 
cism. The preface to his dissertation, besides expressing a constitu- 
tional non-conformity, already echoes Left-Hegelian views. Later 
he sided with Bruno Bauer in the latter’s contention that the gospel- 
myths had been deliberately invented by individual evangelists as 
against Strauss’ position that the gospels were the expression of ‘‘a 
mysterious myth-creating consciousness of the community’’ which 
embodied the cardinal metaphysical truths of the Hegelian system. 
But along with these newer currents in religion, Marx imbibed a 
great deal of the liberal humanism of Strauss and the intellectual 
positivism of Bauer and was impelled by the drift of the sustained 
controversy to make a further study of the social community in order 
1o discover the locus of religious ideas. With the publication of 
Feurbach’s Essence of Christianity, Marx was converted to a thor- 
oughgoing naturalistic outlook. Religion was conceived as an im- 
aginative hypostasization of man’s feelings and needs; dogma re- 
vealed as social apologetics; the emotions of reverence and piety 
explained by the crude concepts of a primitive social psychology; 
and the study of the historical expressions of religion consigned to 
anthropology. Matter was taken to be primary, man a product of 
nature and the simple mechanical categories of the French material- 
ists of the eighteenth century selected as the terms in which the 
origin and history of man—although not his ideals and goal—were 
to be explained. All of Hegel was swept away in this renunciaton. 
The notion of a Begriff which existentialized itself by the power of 
an internal rhythm, of a Wirklichkeit which was not an Existenz 
of some concrete sort, was declared to be a verkappte theology. 
Feurbach’s paeans to love which Marx and Engels later ridiculed 
tended at first to strengthen their humanism. 

Feurbach was not a political thinker. Marx, however, pushed the 
spearhead of his criticism much deeper. He maintained that if 
religion was an automatically mediated reflection of certain social 
conditions, then a relevant criticism of religion must really be a 
criticism of the conditions which generated that religion. The im- 
mediate task is to arouse people to a consciousness of those conditions 
(in a letter to Ruge in 1843) and then to stress the results of the 
action which must follow from this social consciousness. ‘‘The 
struggle against religion,’’ he writes, ‘‘is therefore indirectly the 
Struggle against that world whose spiritual aroma religion is... . 
The abolition of religion as the illusory happiness of the people is 
the demand for its real happiness. The demand to surrender illu- 
sions about its conditions is a demand to surrender the conditions 
which need illusions. . . . The immediate task of philosophy which 
stands in the service of history is to unmask human self-alienation in 
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its unholy form after having unmasked it in its holy form. The 
criticism of heaven therewith transforms itself into the criticism of 
earth, the criticism of religion into the criticism of law, the criticism 
of theology into the criticism of politics’? (Zur Kritik, ete., loc. cit., 
p. 607-8, italics in text). 

If one will bear in mind the political and social ground-swell which 
the French Revolution of 1830 had set up in Germany and which 
was to culminate in the Revolution of 1848 (five years after the pass- 
age above was written) the importance of the political direction of 
Marx’s thought will be appreciated. But in 1844, when Marx pub- 
lished his critical onslaught, Die Heilige Familie,’ he still regarded 
himself as a disciple of Feurbach. Bruno Bauer, who proclaimed, 
despite his differences with Hegel, that the mantle of speculative 
idealism had fallen upon his shoulders, was a resolute opponent of 
the ‘‘reale Humanismus’”’ of the Feurbachians. He regarded the 
history of mankind as the progressive evolution of Spirit, and logi- 
cal Ideas as the carrying forces which spiritualized an intractable 
world. When an idea was seized upon by the masses and turned 
into a moving, revolutionary force, as in the great French revolu- 
tion, its pristine clarity and worth were degraded, since the full 
meaning of an idea could only be superficially grasped by a limited 
mass intelligence. The ‘‘masses’’ and its ‘‘interests’’ were the true 
opponents of ‘‘Spirit’’ and its ‘‘Ideals.’’ Only the ‘‘infinite self- 
consciousness’’ of the individual as against the impersonal Begriff 
of Hegel and the too-personal interests of a social class can make 
the world reasonable. Marx vigorously denounced these views as 
reactionary, confused, and mystifying and undertook to show by ref- 
erence to the Phinomenologie and other works of Hegel that Bauer’s 
philosophy was a travesty of Hegel and not an improvement upon 
him. In Die Heilige Familie Marx clearly formulates three impor- 
tant philosophical positions. (1) On his own account, he rejects 
once for all the metaphysical idealism of both Hegel ‘and Bauer for 
the metaphysical materialism of the French Enlightenment; (2) he 
conceives history to be the record of human activity and estimates 
the force of an idea by the extent of its penetration among the 
masses; and (3) explains the activity of man as a result of his per- 
sonal and class needs and desires in their interaction with a given 
environment which conditions those needs.® 


7 Die Heilige Familie oder Kritik der Kritischen Kritik, gegen Bruno Bauer 
und Konsorten, is accessible in Mehring’s Aus dem literarischen Nachlass von 
Marz und Engels, Vol. II, pp. 103-324. 

8 See op. cit., Chap. 6, pp. 178-252, especially the following passages: 180-7, 
195, 225, 239, also pp. 106-7. These citations are exceedingly important in view 
of the ever-renewed attempts to read a rigid, deterministic historical fatalism 
into Marx. 
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This book, stressing activity as it does, already marks an uncon- 
scious advance over Feurbach. In following the evolution of Bauer’s 
‘‘mysterious self-consciousness’’ Marx was thrown back upon Hegel’s 
Phéinomenologie to which everything of merit in Bauer was traced, 
together with many of his defects. The development of the forms 
of conception taken in their historic setting instead of their purely 
logical movement posited a problem for Marx which the simple 
philosophy of Feurbach could not solve. Feurbach held to a crude 
correspondence theory of truth which logically deprived thought 
of any initiating power. But the implications of such a view 
would render political criticism and activity which operated with 
concepts whose intent was transformative and not reduplicative, 
theoretically useless and practically ineffective. And the justifica- 
tion of political activity was now Marx’s prime concern. In 1843 
Feurbach had refused to collaborate with him in the Deutsch- 
Franzésichen Jahrbiicher and two years later, in order to settle his 
philosophic accounts with his contemporaries, Marx undertook an 
extended critique of the Post-Hegelian philosophy in general and 
that of Feurbach in particular. The secret of Feurbach’s political 
incapacity was here openly declared to lie in the defective char- 
acter of his sensationalistic materialism. The complete title of the 
manuscript, which has only just been recovered and published, 
reads as follows: Die deutsche Ideologie (Kritik der neuesten 
deutschen Philosophie in ihren Reprasentanten Feurbach, B. Bauer 
und Stirner, und des deutschen Socialismus in seinen verschiedenen 
Propheten). This is the most important single source for the stu- 
dent of Marx’s philosophy.® 

The following passages show the tenor of Marx’s criticism: ‘‘In 
so far as Feurbach is a materialist, he does not consider history, 
in so far as he considers history, he is not a materialist . .. [p. 
244]. Feurbach’s theoretical conception of the sensible world limits 
itself on the one hand to a bare perception and on the other to a 
bare sensation; (he posits ‘man in general’ instead of ‘real histori- 
cal man.’ Man is realiter a German). In the first case, through the 
perception of the sensible world he necessarily strikes against things 
which conflict with his consciousness and his feeling and which de- 
stroy the harmony between all parts of the sensible world—espe- 
cially between man and nature—whose existence he has presupposed. 
To escape this he must seek refuge in a two-fold view [Anschauung] 
—a profane one which regards things as they lie ‘right at one’s 
hand’ [auf platter Hand Liegende] and a higher philosophical one 
which intuits the ‘true essence’ of things. He does not see that the 


9The whole of the first part has been published with notes in the Marz- 
Engels Archiv, Vol. I (1926), pp. 227 ff., edited by Riazanov. 
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sensible world surrounding him is not something which has been 
immediately given from eternity and which is always the same. He 
does not see that it is the product of industry and the social order 
—a product in the sense that in every historical epoch it is a result 
of the activity of a whole series of generations which stands on the 
shoulders of those who precede and which further extends industry 
and modifies existing social relationships in accordance with chang- 
ing needs. Even objects of the simplest ‘sensible certainty’ (e.g., 
a cherry tree) are given to man only in virtue of social development, 
industry and commercial exchange [p. 241-2]. . . . Feurbach speaks 
particularly of natural science and mentions mysteries which are 
revealed to the eye of physicist and chemist alone—but what would 
natural science amount to without industry and commerce? Even 
‘pure’ natural science acquires its purposes and ends—as well as its 
materials—primarily through commerce and industry, through the 
sensible activity of mankind. ... Of course, the priority of ex- 
ternal nature remains unaffected by these considerations... . 
[243].’’ 

Bearing in mind these remarks, together with Marx’s criticism of 
the abstract character of the Hegelian categories to the effect that 
categories must be given with or derived from subject-matter and 
are not themselves constitutive of it °—let us turn to Marx’s theses 
on Feurbach known since the publication of Engel’s book. We shall 
here find a striking anticipation of the instrumentalist theory of 
knowledge. Although Marx propounded no formal theory of judg- 
ment, in the ‘‘Logic’’ which he intended writing he discards Hegel’s 
metaphysics, but like modern instrumentalists retains considerable 
of the logical framework.’! I quote only the most important sen- 
tences from the gloss on Feurbach and refer the reader to the rest: 

“*(1) The chief defect of all previous materialism (including 

10 Deutsche Ideologie, p. 231, speaking of Hegel, ‘‘Er begniigt sich nicht, 
die Gedankendinge einzuregistrieren, er suchte auch den Produktionact darzu- 
stellen.’’ Alsop, 239. Cf. for criticism of Hegel’s philosophy of history, pp. 
268-9. In the Critique of Political Economy, Eng. trans., p. 293, he writes, 
‘*Hegel fell into the error ... of considering the real as the result of self- 
coordinating, self-absorbed, and spontaneously operating thought, while the 
method of advancing from the abstract to the concrete is but a way of thinking 
by which the concrete is grasped. . . . It is by no means, however, the process 
which itself generates the concrete.’’ The section entitled ‘‘Das Geheimniss 
der Spekulativen Konstruktion,’’ in Die Heilige Familie (p. 155 ff.), contains 
an incisive criticism of the Hegelian ‘‘ concrete universal.’’ 

11‘*When I have rid myself of the burden of my work on Economics, I shall 
write a book on ‘Dialectics.’? The correct laws of the dialectic are already con- 
tained in Hegel although, to be sure, in mystical form. It is necessary to cut 
it free from this form. (Es gilt diese Form abzustreifen).’’—Marx to Dietz- 


gen, reported 1876. Josef Dietzgens Séimtliche Schriften, Vol. I, p. 166 (3d 
ed. Stuttgart, 1922). 
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Feurbach’s) is that the thing—the reality—perceptibility—has been 
conceived of only under the form of the object or of direct appre- 
hension; and not as sensible human activity, Praxis, something not 
subjective. Therefore in opposition to materialism the active side 
was developed abstractly by idealism which naturally did not ree- 
ognize real sensible activity as such. Feurbach is willing to dis- 
tinguish real objects of sense from objects of thought: but he does 
not conceive of human activity itself as objective activity. In his 
Essence of Christianity he regards the theoretical attitude as prop- 
erly human while Practice is conceived and fixed only in its so-called 
dirty Jewish form. He therefore cannot grasp the significance of 
‘the revolutionary,’ the critical practical activity. 

‘¢(2) The question whether human thought can arrive at objec- 
tive truth is not a question of theory, but a practical question. In 
practice man must prove the truth, i.e., the reality, power, and this- 
sidedness (Diesseitigkeit) of thought. The dispute as to the reality 
or unreality of thought which is separated from practice is a purely 
scholastic question. 

‘*(3) The materialistic doctrine that men are the products of 
their environment and education forgets that the environment may 
be changed: by men and that the educator must himself be educated. 

‘*(4) Feurbach, dissatisfied with abstract thought, has recourse 
to sense perception, but he does not conceive sensation as a practical 
human sensory activity. 

‘*(8) All social life is essentially practical. All mysteries... 
find their rational solution in human practice and in the conception 
of this practice.” 

‘*(9) The highest point to which sensationalistie materialism can 
reach, i.e., the materialism which does not conceive sensation as prac- 
tical activity, is the standpoint of the single individual and bourgeois 
society.”’ 

Here we have in embryo Marx’s distinct philosophical views. It 
is clear that, like scientific pragmatism which came long after him, 
he was struggling against two opposed tendencies—sensationalistic 
empiricism and absolute idealism. He tries to correct one with the 
other. Taking his naturalism and realism for granted, he finds that 
in the interest of social and political action he must stress those very 
elements of human mental activity which the idealists had also em- 
phasized. This was regarded as a return to Hegel. But one step 
backward to Hegel really meant taking two steps forward, for it 
enabled Marx to transcend the individualism and abstract morality 
of French materialism through his conception of social consciousness 


12 Cf. Marx’s illuminating treatment of the social character of human con- 
sciousness in the Deutsche Ideologie, pp. 247-248. 
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and to modify the fixity of their historical conceptions with the 
notion of a dynamic, propelling movement in nature and human 
thinking—the dialectic.1* It seemed to Marx that the sensational- 
istic materialism of Feurbach and his French precursors played into 
the hands of social atomism which reflected the laissez-faire tend- 
encies of bourgeois society. But this atomism was logically incom- 
patible with the desire for a truly human society which Marx shared 
with the Utopian French socialists. A human society must be a 
socialized society and ‘‘atomism’’ could neither be an agglutinative 
force nor even a principle of organization in the struggle for a hu- 
man society. Marx was therefore compelled to regard man as he 
appeared in his concrete social relationships—in his class affiliations 
—as a vital, moving, interacting organism whose needs were deter- 
mined by his economie activity and whose social practice was guided 
by those needs as they tended towards a natural adjustment (or end) 
in the environment. All this against traditional materialism. As 
against idealism he first points out the primacy of unorganized mat- 
ter, then the temporal character of certain logical (and economic) 
categories which had been hypostasized into eternal abstractions, 
and finally the structure of natural effects which limited the free 
creation of ends. This strain of tough-minded realism characterizes 
all of Marx’s work. 

The social motivation of all of Marx’s thought comes clearly to the 
fore. His early study of and commentary upon Hegel’s Rechts- 
philosophie (especially, pp. 261-313, the concluding portion of 
Sittlichkeit) had taught him that no treatment of social objective 
mind, no outlook which ealled for thoroughgoing social reform, could 
ignore certain philosophic presuppositions concerning the place and 
importance of human activity in the scheme of things. He was 
aware that his philosophical anthropology, so to speak, ran hard up 
against conventional religion and he made no secret of his animus 
against it. It is this animus against religion which explains the in- 
tensely dogmatic character of subsequent writings by Engels and 
other disciples. It explains the oft-repeated statement, ‘‘Matter is 
not a product of mind, but mind itself is only the highest product 
of matter’’ (Engels, op. cit., p. 31). Engels insists that this state- 
ment is really the answer to the question which agitated the medieval 
schoolmen torn by their orthodoxy to both Aristotle and the church: 
‘‘Has God made the world or is the world here from eternity?”’ 
Those who recognized the self-sufficiency of the world and denied 


13** Marx vermisste an Feurbachs Materialismus, was er als Student schon 
an Demokrit, dem bahnbrechenden Vertreter des Materialismus, vermisst hatte: 
namlich das ‘energische Prinzip,’’’ Mehring, Karl Marz, Geschichte seines 
Lebens, p. 117. 
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the doctrine of creation were materialists; the others, idealists. 
Engels expressly states (p. 28) and laments it is too often forgotten, 
that the words ‘‘materialism’’ and ‘‘idealism’’ originally meant 
nothing but this, and he promises that as far as his own usage is 
concerned they would mean nothing but a point of view towards a 
doctrine of creation. No wonder, then, that every brand of ideal- 
ism was viewed as a surreptitious sort of clericalism. Materialism 
in this regard means, then, nothing but a denial of original creation. 
If atheism is a religion, as one French critic claimed, then Marxists 
are outré heretical theologians. 

If this is materialism—what is dialectical materialism? It is 
what materialism becomes when it is modified by an evolutionary 
dialectic—it is what Aristotle becomes when modified by Hegel and 
Darwin. It is an emergent naturalism with a strong anti-religious 
flavor struggling with the problem of ‘‘time.’’ It distinguishes it- 
self from traditional materialism in three ways (Engels, op. cit., 
p. 32 ff.): 

(1) Materialism does not necessarily mean mechanism. Mass, 
length, and time are not primary and exclusive categories in terms 
of which all vital phenomena and processes can be reduced. Man 
is not a machine, the psychology of thought and emotion is not nee- 
essarily the chemistry of brain tissue and the chemistry of the brain 
is not the mechanics of bodies in motion. Dialectical materialism— 
at least in its founders—does not believe in a monism of stuff, but 
emphasizes a monism of law. The laws may be electrodynamie, 
biological, ete. By ‘‘matter’’ it no more excludes the various forms 
of energy, such as electricity, heat, ete., than it excludes climate, 
race, and fertility of the soil when it speaks of the material condi- 
tions of a given social period. It follows from this that in no sense 
whatever can the progress of modern science invalidate the meta- 
physical position of materialism. 

(2) Traditional materialism could not do justice to the fluidity 
of ‘‘the fact’’ and the ever-changing context of judgment. Together 
with all forms of sensationalistie empiricism it was not alive to the 
profound significance of Goethe’s insight, ‘‘Das Héchste wire, zu 
begreifen, dass alles Faktische schon Theorie ist.’’ Not only is there 
a development and evolution of our forms of consciousness—which 
the idealists had already rather inadequately described—but the 
heavens and earth, man and society, have historical careers which 
run their course independently of any human consciousness what- 
soever. But evolution is not merely directed change, not merely 
to and fro vibration—it is integrated, historical movement. There 
are no reversible processes save for purposes of abstract calculation, 
for everything shows the effects of time. Since the effects of time 
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are cumulative, the force of progression is attributed to a polar op- 
position—or dialectic—which renders the hard and fast conceptual 
distinctions that express a definite point of view and point in time, 
meaningless or irrelevant as situations and human purposes change. 
Engels defines the dialectic simply—in fact, too simply—as ‘‘nothing 
more than the science of the universal laws of motion and evolution 
in nature, human society and thought,’’‘* This materialistic dialec- 
tic differs from the dialectic of Hegel in that it is a process in time 
and in that, soberly interpreted, it is free from any pretence of cate- 
gorial deduction. For Hegel, of course, the succession of the cate- 
gories is not primarily a succession of events in time. With the help 
of naturalism which does justice to time, the ever-recurrent circle 
of the dialectical movement is broken and spun out into a never 
ending spiral. This is a congenial metaphysical symbol of the be- 
lief in infinite social perfectibility. 

(3) Not only was the natural philosophy of traditional material- 
ism anti-historical, but it could not even explain the history which it 
did recognize—the history of human society. Human nature, ideas 
of good and evil, justice and charity, the inspiration of great men,— 
all of the ideal and psychological factors which the French Ency- 
clopedists regarded as driving forces in history, were interpreted 
by Marx as dependent variables. Their existence and practical 
importance were not discounted or denied. But the conditions of 
their effective activity were set in a frame of general social relations 
generated by a particular mode of economie production. Differences 
in economic status lead to differences of economic interest which re- 
flect themselves in class struggles. In the service of these struggles, 
ideas are used as battle-cries and formulas of action and hence the 
acceptance, rise, and fall of ideas explained. Historical materialism 
means that human social activity is historically conditioned by eco- 
nomic development. 

It follows that all idealistic philosophies of history, at heart really 
theodicies, must be repudiated. This is not equivalent, however, to 
substituting a materialistic fatalism operating through economic 
laws for the idealistic fatalism of Hegel’s mysterious ‘‘Freedom’’ 
operating through a mysterious rhythm. Despite the misinterpreta- 
tions of so many of his contemners, Marx vigorously foreswore fatal- 
ism. In Die Heilige Familie (1844) he writes against Bruno Bauer. 
‘*History does nothing, it ‘possesses no colossal riches,’ it ‘fights no 
fight’! It is rather man—real, living man—who acts, possesses, and 
fights in everything; it is by no means ‘History’ which uses man as 
a means to carry out its ends as if it were a person apart, rather 


14 Herrn Eugen Diihrings Umwilzwng der Wissenschaft, p. 144, 12th ed. 
Stuttgart (1923). This book is known as the Anti-Diihring. 
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History is nothing but the activity of man in pursuit of his ends’’ 
(Lit. Nach., Vol. 2, p. 195). Three years later in opposition to 
sentimental contemporary socialists he writes: ‘‘But need (Noth) 
gives man strength; he who must help himself will do so. Hence, 
the real environment of this world, the sharp opposition in modern 
society between Capital and Labor, Bourgeoisie and Proletariat, 
which stands out most clearly in industrial intercourse, serves as 
the other powerful generating source of the socialist outlook, of the 
desire for social reform. These circumstances cry out, ‘Things can 
not remain that way, they must become different and we ourselves, 
we human beings, must make them different.’’ 5 

Hence we see that for Marx as for Hegel, human energies and 
ideals are never dissociated from the natural and social environ- 
ment. When a prediction is made it has reference to the whole 
situation—objective tendencies and the human needs and fulfillment 
conditioned by them—as tending toward a resultant effect. Marx 
soft-pedals on some occasions the voluntaristie aspect of his nascent 
instrumentalism, for he is engaged most of the time in a struggle 
against the Utopians, i.e., those whose ideals have no natural basis. 
The ‘‘dialectic’’ for Marx is not something working exclusively in 
things and inevitably destined to bring about socialism, but it is 
primarily in things as a condition precedent to human action. In 
another field, this conception solves the problem of the relation be- 
tween economies and politics. The social psychological presupposi- 
tions are, of course, implicit. 

In addition to inheriting from German classical philosophy an 
opposition to social atomism, Marx and Engels freed the philosophy 
of activity from the epistemological and metaphysical husk in which 
it was buried. The dialectic of Hegel was set right side up in two 
respects. First, thought adds to the increasing determination of a 
situation, but is not literally constitutive of it; second, thought be- 
comes the acknowledged servant of human needs and desires so that 
philosophy, as generalized thought, becomes an instrument in chang- 
ing the world—a far ery from Hegel’s view that ‘‘philosophy comes 
too late to teach the world what it should be’’ (Vorrede, Rechts- 
philosophie, Lasson ed., p. 17). 

15 Lit. Nach., Vol. 2, p. 416. Crucial in this connection is Marx’s treat- 
ment of history in the Deutsche Ideologie, Marz-Engels Archiv, I, p. 254. These 
citations are sufficient refutation of the cheap gibes Max Eastman pokes at 
Marx in his Marz and Lenin; the Science of Revolution (New York, 1927), for 
the alleged inconsistency between Marx’s theoretical conception of history and 
his practical political activity. In the interests of a double-quick time revolu- 
tion, Eastman has raked over all the old ashes of Marxian controversy to show 
that Marx was ruined by his metaphysical heritage and that Lenin as a ‘‘scien- 


tific engineer’’ and ‘‘ professional’’ revolutionist becomes the new Messiah for 
advanced social thinkers. 
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Tersely expressed, the dialectical formula in Marx reads as fol- 
lows: From objective conditions (thesis) which are independent of 
consciousness, through human needs (antithesis) which conceive of 
objective possibilities is born action (synthesis) which tries to actual- 
ize these possibilities. By means of action the ‘‘moments of opposi- 
tion’? are transformed into successive ‘‘phases of development.’’ 
Despite some unhappy phrases of Engels, both he and Marx stand 
committed to a belief in ‘‘causal reciprocity’? and not to univocal 
causal determination of matter or things in history.’® 7 


SipNEy Hook. 
NEw York UNIVERSITY. 





ALFRED HENRY LLOYD, 1864-1927 1 


LIFE devoted to philosophical reflection, and therefore active 
mainly in transfer of ideas to pupils by word of mouth or to 
a larger public by the printed page, is little likely to furnish many 
external details calculated to throw light upon the real person. 
Inevitably, then, the outward career of Alfred Henry Lloyd, if 
summarized, would be unstirring enough. The incidents acquire 
significance only when touched to those larger human issues in- 
separable from development of character and of intellectual thrust. 
The leal colleague whom we lament so genuinely was born, with 
his twin brother, Arthur, on January 3, 1864, in Montclair, New 
Jersey, whither his father, Henry Huggins Lloyd, and his mother, 
Anna Badger, had migrated from their New England home at 
Blandford, Massachusetts, under the shadow of the Berkshire Hills. 
Eager for education, the father forsook the land and, at sacrifice of 
physical strength, achieved the training then necessary for quali- 
fication as a physician. This work proving too strenuous, he joined 
a firm who published maps. To no purpose, for tubercular tend- 
encies rendered him a prey to pneumonia at the early age of thirty- 
eight. When he died, in 1868, the widow was left with four little 
boys and a fifth unborn. Fortunately, Mr. Daniel Badger, the 
maternal grandfather, happened to be a man of large means for 
those days, and the fatherless family were spared the addition of 
16 The most adequate interpretation of voluntaristic realism in the works 
of Marx and Engels will be found in Mondolfo’s Le Matérialisme Historique, 
esp. p. 111, Paris (1927) trans. from the Italian by Jankélévitch. For other im- 
portant passages anticipating instrumentalism, cf. pp. 19-20 of Engel’s Intro- 
duction to the English edition of his Socialism—Utopian and Scientific, Chicago 
(1908), and to p. 29 of his work on Feurbach, ed. cit. 
17 To be continued in next issue, No. 6. 


1Memorial Presented to the Senate of the University of Michigan. Re- 
printed from The Michigan Alumnus, December 24, 1927. 
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penury to bereavement. Sad to tell, this phase did not last. As 
contractor for the metal framework of the Grand Central Station, 
New York City, Mr. Badger lost half his fortune while, shortly be- 
fore his death, in 1874, the mischances of associates, whose paper he 
had backed, made the ruin complete. Thereafter, from the time 
when Alfred was ten years old, a grim struggle lay ahead of the 
delicate mother and her young children, the more grievous that 
they had been immune from financial anxiety hitherto. 

Some two years later, Mrs. Lloyd sent the twins to her brother- 
in-law, Mr. Myrom Lloyd, then principal of a school in Westfield, 
Massachusetts. ‘‘High thinking and low living,’’ full chiefly of 
veritable New England thrift, hardness and chores, were the order 
of the day here. There can be little if any doubt that Alfred’s 
character was hammered to permanent temper by these conditions. 
It took on or brought forth qualities which persisted remarkably, 
as we Shall see. About 1877 or 1878, Mrs. Lloyd removed from 
Montclair to Andover, Massachusetts, where living was less expen- 
sive. Records of the Andover years fail us; but we know that the 
twins attended the High School, and that they were pupils at St. 
Johnsbury Academy during 1881 and 1882. The St. Johnsbury 
outlay attests the stern discipline of harsh circumstances. It was 
exiguous in the extreme—$356.13 apiece for the entire two years! 
Small wonder that Alfred could not afford to visit his mother dur- 
ing Christmas vacation; rather he earned something by service on 
the school premises—not eating his soul out, but annealing it. 

Meanwhile the prospect of college began to loom up. The lad 
had been entertaining thoughts of the ministry of the Congrega- 
tional Church, in which he was born and bred. A prominent and 
well-to-do coreligionist at St. Johnsbury, Fairbanks by name, of- 
fered to see him through Dartmouth College, on the understanding 
that he would pledge himself to adopt this ministry. But an older 
brother, Herbert, was earning his way through Harvard College 
and, drawn to this institution, Alfred proposed to emulate his ex- 
ample. Moreover, he felt that should he accept Mr. Fairbanks’ 
benefaction, he would be morally bound to become a _ preacher. 
Despite the urgent temptation, he declined to commit himself; here 
already we get a taste of the quality which we at Michigan came 
to know so well, and to value so highly, because we could rely upon 
it with entire confidence. Accordingly, availing himself of Mr. 
Fairbanks’ good offices to the modest extent of a loan of $100, 
Alfred betook himself to Harvard College in 1882. 

It is noteworthy that, during the four years of the college 
course, he drew upon family funds the incredibly small sum of 
$650. For the rest, his modest expenses were earned, tutoring and 
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scholarships being the main sources of revenue. Thus, there was 
no wastage upon irrelevant trivialities and, an explicit end being 
in view, dumb brooding over bad luck or dismal privation never 
provoked useless resentment. For, monetary stringency despite, 
the disposition distinctive of the mature man appears to have been 
discovered by his undergraduate associates, who elected him Presi- 
dent of the Y. M. C. A. During his incumbency a bitter dispute 
arose about the admission of Unitarians. In the issue Lloyd re- 
signed, and it is well to mark, not merely his breadth of vision, but 
also that the uncharitableness of some who called themselves Chris- 
tians had due effect in turning him from the ministry. With him, as 
with other fine, sensitive natures, professionalism in religion acted 
as a deterrent. Probably he expected as much from the Associa- 
tion as he asked from himself, forgetful that a society can not keep 
the level practicable for a few select spirits. Preoccupation with 
ecclesiastical matters did not debar other activities. Lloyd was 
a member of the ‘‘Signet’’ and, after the usual apprenticeship, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Harvard Crimson. As fit crown to a valiant 
undergraduatehood, he took his A.B. degree summa cum laude. 

On graduation he sought and obtained a post at Phillips-An- 
dover Academy. With characteristic humor, he always enjoyed 
telling that, while his competence lay in mathematics and Greek, he 
found himself expected to teach English, Latin, history, botany, 
physical geography, physiography, and arithmetic. This scholastic 
venture lasted but one year. 

In the autumn of 1887 he entered the Harvard Graduate School, 
specializing in philosophy. Two years later he gained the dis- 
tinction of appointment to the Walker Fellowship and spent his 
‘‘travel-years’’ at the Universities of Géttingen, Berlin, and Heidel- 
berg, forming a special attachment for the last. Returning to the 
United States in the spring of 1891, he was called to the Michigan 
staff by Professor John Dewey, and came into residence at Ann 
Arbor the following autumn. He married Miss Margaret L. 
Crocker, of Springfield, Massachusetts, late in 1892. After Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s migration to Chicago, Dr. Lloyd acted as head of 
the Philosophical Department for two years, holding an Assistant 
Professorship till 1899, when he was advanced to Associate rank. 
He received a full Professorship in 1906. His kindly yet discreet 
solution of troublesome questions as Chairman of the Committee 
on Student Affairs marked him for wider responsibilities, and 
President Hutchins appointed him Dean of the Graduate School 
in 1915. Here again his sterling qualities told their tale, so much 
so that, on President Burton’s death in February, 1925, the Re- 
gents asked him to accept the Acting Presidency of the University. 
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This choice elicited cordial approval on every side. His wise policy 
throughout that trying period is too fresh in memory to require 
comment. Dr. Lloyd served as President of the Michigan Alpha 
in Phi Beta Kappa for the first two years of its existence (1907- 
09); as President of the Harvard Club of Michigan in 1909-10; 
of our own Research Club in 1914-15; of the Western Division of 
the American Philosophical Association in 1915-16. At the time 
of his death he was Secretary of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. He received the honorary degree of LL.D., from the 
University of California in 1924. His sudden death last May 
made us aware of a grievous blank and, the closer we were to the 
man, the profounder our sense of loss. 

Few, alas, merit and arouse such sorrow, fewer receive the trib- 
ute spontaneously from all sorts and conditions of men. These 
rarer souls commend themselves because they have the power to 
keep their heads and tempers, betide what may. With customary 
intuition, Carlyle has found words to describe their appeal. ‘‘A 
loving heart is the beginning of all knowledge. This it is that 
opens the whole mind, quickens every faculty of the intellect to 
do its fit work, that of knowing.’’ As a rule, one does not associ- 
ate this temperament with that typical son of New England, the 
Puritan. But remember his yoke-fellow, the Pilgrim. Listen to 
the late Senator Hoar, who knew his kin right well: 


‘‘The Puritan differs from the Pilgrim as the Hebrew prophet 
from Saint John. Abraham, ready to sacrifice Isaac at the com- 
mand of God; Jeremiah, uttering his terrible prophecy of the down- 
fall of Judaea; Brutus, condemning his son to death: Brutus, slay- 
ing his friend for the liberty of Rome; Aristides, going into exile, 
are his spiritual progenitors, as Stonewall Jackson was of his 
spiritual kindred. You will find him wherever men are sacrific- 
ing life or the delights of life on the altar of Duty. But the Pil- 
grim is of a gentler and lovelier nature. He, too, if Duty or Hon- 
our call, is ready for the sacrifice. But his weapon is love and not 
hate. His spirit is the spirit of John, the beloved Disciple, the 
spirit of Grace, Mercy, and Peace. His memory is as sweet and 
fragrant as the perfume of the little flower which gave its name 
to the ship which brought him over.’’ 


Puritan discipline, the result of financial disaster and attendant 
circumstances, never effaced the Pilgrim strain in Lloyd. We in- 
fer this from the manner in which he won upon his contemporaries 
at school and college—exacting judges. We know ‘it from his Note 
Books, written during the German sojourn. The following pass- 
age, for example, strikes the note that rang from his character 
down the Michigan years. ‘‘I had rather have it said of me, ‘He 
is a Christian,’ than be able to say of myself, ‘I am a Christian.’ 
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The boast would only refute itself. But the praise would mean 
more than creed. ... What is the good? What is the true? 
What is the beautiful? What is the real? For each question the 
same answer: Life with hope and effort, or Love with charity and 
sacrifice.’’ No doubt, he was dominated by strict moralism at this 
early stage. Untoward fortune wrung from him the bitter-sweet 
exclamation—‘‘I can not too strongly reproach myself for selfish- 
ness, and I do it the more because I have known so well how to be 
unselfish.’’ Keeping a firm hand upon a cheerful heart, he was 
building a soul which he could possess in patience. He records: 
‘‘Worry is not helpful. Patience, perseverance, hope, trust—these 
are the right attitudes for all time of trouble.’’ The youth is 
already wise at twenty-six ; wise, however, far more as the result of 
virtuous balance than of prudential reason. Having learned how 
to respect self, he could afford to respect others. His ‘‘favorites— 
Faithfulness, Patience, and Peace’’—taking him unawares, he 
walked with his fellows a fragrant, unblemished spirit. His con- 
scientiousness, equal to larger and lesser affairs alike, had no trace 
of the fussy, being steadfast in search after justice. 

His philosophy, which this is not the occasion, even could we 
command the mood, to estimate, was redolent of the man. He says: 
‘*Philosophy, however indifferent, however matter of fact, leads to 
an ought. . . . Thus, when we speak of philosophy, we refer rather 
to an activity behind the reality of the investigation or theory than 
to the investigation or theory itself. . . . It comes to the reader or 
hearer like a picture, which at first may seem meaningless, but in 
the end gets a meaning from the personal demands of the observer.’’ 
Avowals of the kind presage his affiliations later. Take as an ex- 
ample his admiration for Spinoza, upon whom he became an au- 
thority. ‘‘No one felt this ought more strongly than Spinoza, but 
Spinoza made a fact, a present reality of it, instead of a process 
to an attainment. ... This, though as nearly true for him as it 
ever was probably for any man, is far from true for most of us. 
... To do a thing well we must first begin by doing it poorly.” 
In maturity, when he had strung his bow and was not merely try- 
ing to bend it, so to speak, he could afford to blend humor with 
gravity; indeed this grew more and more usual with him. Con- 
science, though still carrying ‘‘some of the freightage known to 
men,’’ had ceased to overweight him. The quotation hints that 
we are reminded of George Meredith’s Comic Spirit. But Lloyd 
did not desery ‘‘a peep-show and a Punch’s at the corner of every 
street.’’? His humor sported with the paradoxes besetting human 
thought rather than with the eccentricities that almost make men 
contortionists. Blest with pietas, he contemplated the human 
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scene in mild surprise, desirous to see it whole. Paradox lent him 
opportunity for justice, because it deployed both sides of a case. 
Moreover, he sought his clues in men more than in Nature, and this 
genial choice led to elastic vision at last. In short, the play of 
his humor, suffused with friendliness as it ever was, came to rid 
paradox, not of alienation indeed, but of inimical or cold irony. 
He saw that the comedy of human thought ended in no hocus-pocus ; 
on the contrary, it presaged a continuous effort after complete 
satisfaction, whereof his fellows were the sole hopeful instruments, 
even when they strode small or foolish parts on the huge stage of 
a universal drama. 

Revealing the high humor of it all, he says: ‘‘In the real world 
there can be but one life and one death, and we individuals, what- 
ever our century, divide the labor of both. .. . Hence great men 
make history, but they make it only because they are alive in it 
before their birth and survive in it, in its doing and in its thinking, 
after they die.’’ Do not forget that the village Hampdens, the 
mute inglorious Miltons, and the Cromwells guiltless of their coun- 
tries’ blood, participate also. What paradox, but what truth! 
What equable judgment all round! 

Further, and most characteristically, Lloyd realized that human 
ignorance prostrates itself before the blind god, Chance. And he 
smiled, because he knew that the ignorance was nowise hopeless; 
it might well be surmounted were folk able to divine that the rules 
of the game of life become arbitrary only when the players mistake 
their own opinions for inviolable principles. Thus, with perfect 
guilelessness, he could banter and pity brethren who had con- 
trived to persuade themselves that their obvious stupidities count 
for cardinal virtues. Able to smile, he escaped a certain habit of 
didacticism, often the sin of those whom morals entice to the ex- 
clusion of other aspects of experience. 

Never blown about by passing winds of doctrine, he attached 
himself to no school, preferring to keep his ethical outlook free from 
the shackles of a system. True to the American temper, he would 
be the architect of his own philosophical fortune. You must not 
expect to encounter his name in myopie primers replete with lists 
of partizans adept in detection of all fallacies save their own. 
Running straight to his Yankee heritage, he is not apt to ‘‘crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee’’ to ‘‘established reputations.’ 
Nevertheless, for this very reason, he remains an optimist ready, 
nay, anxious, to place faith in the nature of the common man and 
its capacity for progress, if only it will tie to the plain verities 
proven in conduct. Moreover, unlike some with whom he might 
be classed in tidy manuals, he never permitted his masterful grip 
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on moral order to diminish respect for learning or for religion. 
Hence, the five books and five dozen articles bearing his signature 
hint that he may have complicity in the new era lying beyond con- 
temporary polemics. Be this as it may, his disposition inclined 
him to seek and to find truth wherever genuine insight prevailed, 
and therefore to minimize differences in the hope of cooperative 
advance based on conciliation. 

We scarce dare trust ourselves to attempt the more intimate 
characterization which these qualities as a man and a thinker invite. 
The truth is, Lloyd was the exceptional person who stands in no 
need of idealization, who on this account, almost escapes verbal 
description. His placid tolerance caused familiars to wonder. In- 
deed, there were times when they inclined to judge it weakness; 
but, in the long run, it always came full circle, justified by the 
event. He set himself to detect the strain of good in the excitable 
or intrusive busy-body, in the sonorous official, in the pettifogging 
knave, even in the plain liar of the workaday world. Similarly, 
he could suffer gladly, if with a wry face sometimes, the fools of 
the learned or would-be learned world—the querulous precisian, 
the dumb victim of trifling ‘‘research,’’ the pontificating ass, even 
the presumptuous egotist. They struck him as varieties of self- 
deception. Brushing aside their peculiarities, limitations, nay, 
vices, he preferred to divine the spark of humanity they had, think- 
ing of them humanely. This selflessness tied his friends to him 
with bands stronger than steel; so much so that they fear, however 
wistfully and sadly, they can scarce expect to look upon his like 
again. 

ArTHUR Lyon Cross, 
DEWITT H. PARKER, 


R. M. WENLEy, Chairman. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


PHILOSOPHY AND METAPHOR 


T is pedantic to object to metaphor. Every philosophical theory 
if is a far-flung metaphor. Form and matter are faded metaphors 
drawn from the technique of the sculptor, the potter, the carpenter, 
the artisan of any sort. Matter and motion are faded metaphors 
drawn from watching brass balls rolling down inclined planes, stones 
falling from towers, motes in a sunbeam. In the early stages the 
metaphors glow with the vitality of myths. But as they extend over 
nature further and further, and stretch across regions that are less 
and less in harmony with them, they lose their more sensuous char- 
acteristics, grow old and wizened and dry. In the end only the 
skeletons are left sticking up stark and inflexible. 
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These skeletons are the irreducible categories of metaphysical 
systems and turn out to be the final insuperable difficulties of the 
systems they have themselves developed. For experience is greater 
than any metaphor, and the shape of any object whatever is bound 
to be not the shape of some other object somewhere else. No ob- 
ject is fitted to be the criterion for all objects. And yet human 
knowledge can only start from centers and spread outward. Some 
‘objects or situations make more widely applicable centers than 
others. But all objects handled as absolute criteria have to be dis- 
torted as they are pulled over one shape and then another. Ulti- 
mately they break under the strain. 

A builder has a plan and places his materials in conformity with 
his plan. Here we have form and matter clear as prose. But 
where is the plan and what specifies the materials in a thundering 
avalanche? Action and counteraction and resultant configuration 
are clear as prose in the avalanche. But just where are they in 
the construction of the building? They are in the contractor’s 
brain, says the materialist—which is one of his distorted applications 
of his standard. But the Aristotelian has equally his distorted ap- 
plication of his standard to the avalanche. The materialist is a 
poet in psychology, and the Aristotelian in physics. 

Was there any virtue in either the Aristotelian or the materialist 
shutting his eyes to his metaphors? Is not the ostrich just as visible 
blind as seeing? A philosopher must use metaphors just as an 
ostrich must carry a body. Why not take note of the necessity and 
make the best of it? 

What does making the best of it mean? First, it means getting 
away from the idea that abstract terms are cut loose from concrete 
objects. If the terms have significance, they have rootlets giving 
them nourishment from some swamp or prairie. Does the mathe- 
matician object that he at least can use terms that have no signifi- 
cance and still avoid talking nonsense? He is wrong. He has the 
metaphor of sheep in a pasture, or sheep and goats, or sheep and 
goats and fleas. The animals can move about in a certain limited 
number of ways. The animals are the mathematician’s primitive 
ideas, the limited number of ways in which they can move are his 
postulates. He has a good metaphor, but it also has its wild appli- 
cations. Where are the sheep and goats in molasses? 

Second, making the best of metaphors means the avoidance of 
mixed metaphors. Only so can we get clarity. In the transition 
from one type of theory to another this maxim may be psychologically 
impossible. The early steamships were half sailships, and the early 
automobiles half carriages. And so the early exponents of a new 
philosophy necessarily develop metaphysical monsters, the fore parts 
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in the new metaphor the hind parts in the old. Whitehead in a 
wise passage praises obscure philosophers, of whom he himself is no 
poor example. Yet obscurity is not valuable for itself, but only as a 
sign of vitality. The obscurity that is praiseworthy has a direction 
in it. It is leaving somewhere and going somewhere else. Unless 
it is a search for a new clarity, it is a waste; and the new clarity is 
the new metaphor. If most of the great philosophers have been 
obscure, it is because the creative imagination that can pick out a 
new pregnant metaphor is rarer than the critical judgment that can 
lop off irrelevancies. It is nothing to cause surprise if the best phi- 
losophers are not the greatest. 

Third, making the best of metaphors means selecting the most 
pregnant, that is to say, those that will stretch over the widest range 
of experience with the least amount of straining. Philosophers have 
been called poets. And both philosophers and poets live by meta- 
phors. But their motives for making metaphors are not the same. 
The poet makes them for the pure love of it; the more surprising they 
are and the greater the discrepancy between the objects identified, 
the more he is delighted. The philosopher makes them from com- 
pulsion. He would prefer to find every part of experience truly 
identical with his criterion. In his dogmatic moods he even asserts 
the identity, and denies the reality of the discrepancy by calling it 
‘‘appearance,’’ or ‘‘emergence,’’ or ‘‘mind,’’ or ‘‘matter.’’ The 
philosopher strains every nerve to write plain matter-of-fact prose, 
and the nearer he comes to it the more powerful his metaphor and 
the greater his poetry. The weak philosopher writing in the spirit 
of the poet is only fantastic. So, in the search for the most preg- 
nant metaphor, the philosopher should choose as if he were trying 
to avoid the use of any metaphor. And the more nearly he suc- 
ceeds in doing what he is bound to fail in doing, the better his meta- 
physics. That is probably why so often he resents metaphors. He 
confuses his aim with his achievement. In doing so he is as foolish 
as a card-player who resents the rules that make the game possible. 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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Les Formes Infériewres de lExplication. DANIEL ESssERTIER. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1927. Pp. iii + 348. 

In this volume, more substantial and more subtle than most of 
its numerous analogues published in recent years, Daniel Essertier 
undertakes an inquiry into the nature and origin of creative thought. 
This at any rate represents the more positive theme of the volume, 
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though as the title indicates the greater space is given to an analysis 
of inferior forms of explanation. More important, perhaps, than its 
contribution to the metaphysic of thought or the logic of explanation 
are the many implications it contains for the philosophy of educa- 
tion and for social philosophy. It is a good philosophical back- 
ground for many ideas that we in this country are familiar with 
from the work of Martin, Schmalhausen, Joseph K. Hart, Glenn 
Frank, Robinson, and others. 

The volume has three parts. Part One contains two chapters 
headed as follows: Chapter One, ‘‘L’Evolution de la Pensée. La 
Technique et la Science—Les Premiéres Formes de 1’Explication’’; 


Chapter Two, ‘‘Genése de 1’Explication.’’ The second part con- 
sists of four chapters, ‘‘La Causalité Mystique,’’ ‘‘Les Fausses 


Sciences,’’ ‘‘La Logique Primitive,’’ and ‘‘La Pensée Collective.’’ 
The two chapters of the last part are ‘‘Explication et Personnalité’’ 
and ‘‘Le Redressement de 1’Explication.’’ A short concluding 
chapter affords also a good summary. 

Part One is a discussion of the genesis of explanation and of 
some of its primitive forms. The author criticizes adversely the 
common opinion that science had its beginning in practical neces- 
sity and was an outgrowth thereof. Pragmatists and instrumental- 
ists to the contrary notwithstanding, the frame of mind that con- 
sciously or unconsciously seeks utility and that which craves truth 
are entirely different psychologically ; they function in fashions that 
lead to radically different constructions. ‘‘L’homo faber est un 
mécanicien qui ignore et qui ne decouvrira jamais, en tant qu’artisan, 
la mécanique.’’ Drawing upon child psychology and abnormal 
psychology, upon ethnological and other anthropological facts, the 
author shows in some detail how the mind of man, considered as a 
natural, instinctive, self-protective instrument, builds its defense 
mechanisms and its fictions. This victory of the imaginary over 
the real has its human and survival values, no doubt, but as the 
author succinctly says, ‘‘Elle n’a pas orienté l’homme vers la con- 
naissance.”’ 

Part Two takes up ‘‘mystical causality,’’ ‘‘false sciences,’’ such 
as alchemy and various kinds of magic, primitive logic, and makes an 
excellent analysis of social or crowd thought. There are many 
points that deserve more extended notice than can be given them 
here. The chapter on primitive logic, for example, contains much 
valuable and stimulating material bearing on the problem of the 
nature of primitive thinking and of the relationship of this think- 
ing to the objective, scientific logic that came after but not out of 
it. In a later chapter the author attributes to Socrates the dis- 
covery of scientific thinking. 
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The net result of Parts One and Two is the conclusion that hu- 
man thinking is still, by and large, of the primitive sort, and that 
logical thought, whatever be its origin, assuredly may not be re- 
garded as the easy, natural flowering of mental evolution, as a 
heritage and birthright for all twentieth-century individuals merely 
because they are twentieth-century individuals. 

If objective, creative explanation does not ‘‘evolve’’ from earlier 
and more subjective forms, how does it come to be? And the 
author’s answer is in terms of the psychology of personality and its 
development: ‘‘Mais le redressement total de 1’explication suppose 
une véritable conversion de l’esprit humain: celle ci n’a étre |’oeuvre 
que de personnalités exceptionnelles’’ (p. 305). 

Like many other thinkers, Essertier finds in freedom the essential 
trait of a mind that is capable of ‘‘theoria.’’ Such freedom is far 
from being a universal human attribute. As has been suggested, 
the power of objective thought does not grow naturally and effort- 
lessly and inevitably from primitive mentality. Progress with re- 
spect to the power of logical thought is, so far as the mass of people 
are concerned, an illusion or a delusion. Like the more popular 
writers, Robinson and Martin, Essertier knows that a twentieth-cen- 
tury vernacular may but conceal a primitive mind—and very fre- 
quently does. Some improvement in human thinking ability there 
has been, in a sense, since the time when individuals were more ob- 
viously mere echoes of tribal beliefs. This improvement or change 
was due to the individualizing of desire, with the consequent scepti- 
cism that the will to disbelieve engenders. Other causes, such as 
changes in the social environment, the enlarging of groups, the 
ever-recurring ‘‘revolt’’ of the younger generation, the separation 
of the sacred and the secular, have contributed to the making pos- 
sible of more individual beliefs, if not more genuinely rational ones. 
Like the Protestants after the Reformation, we are now ‘‘free’’ to 
choose what dogmas we will! But freedom in this sense is far from 
being the kind of intellectual and spiritual enfranchisement that is 
necessary before creative thought is possible. To think requires the 
attainment of a point of view and of a mental attitude that is as far 
removed from the sort of thing that goes on in connection with most 
human cerebra as is the genuinely religious spirit. Both thought 
and religion require that man become something more than man the 
self-seeking, egocentric, grasping animal. And this something more 
comes only from an inner change, a shift in the center of gravity, 
a complete and to the natural man painful reversal of the natural 
seale of values. It does not and can not come from without. The 
veneer of civilization, as some one has suggested, seems to be chiefly 
a device of the human animal to enable him to sin more efficiently 
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and complacently. Society, as Essertier states, is a constant menace 
to creative thought, even though it is also true that the individual 
can not live apart from society. Society does not like change or 
doubt any better than it ever did; its thinking is still for exploita- 
tion and self-defense, not for truth. ‘‘L’histoire de la pensée est 
une lutte éternelle.’’ ‘‘L’attitude critique et scientifique représente 
un sommet dont l’humanité, tour a tour, se rapproche et s’éloigne. 
C’est qu’il est d’un access difficile; c’est que seuls peuvent 1’at- 
teindre les hommes qui ont accompli en eux la revolution qui les 
affranchit’’ (pp. 334, 335). 

As to precisely how exceptional personalities bring about the 
volteface necessary, the author is not so satisfactory. The last 
chapter of the book, following that on ‘‘Explication et Person- 
nalité,’’ rather than going deeper into the psychology of freedom as 
a personality attribute, is devoted to a historical survey of the grow- 
ing power of objective thought as found in the leaders of intellectual 
humanity. This growth culminates, Essertier thinks, in the Car- 
tesian revolution. But he warns us that there is a ‘‘tendance con- 
stante dans nos civilization et au sein méme de la science, 4 revenir 
aux formes inferieures de l’explication. L’état théorematique sans 
cesse prefére a 1’état problematique’’ (p. 355). 

We have in the foregoing sentence the gist of Essertier’s analysis 
of a free mind. It is one that can and will think in terms of prob- 
lems, not of solutions. It is a mind that thrives on doubt, that 
views no solution as final, that understands the intellectual life to 
be the perpetual forming and reforming of the data of experience 
and thought. It is a mind that does not rest in false absolutes but 
‘keeps pushing on ahead,’’ assured, as a great Englishman has said, 
that Truth, whatever it may be, ‘‘lies on ahead.’’ ‘‘Le dogmatisme 
scolastique n’est past limité 4 notre moyen Age européen; il repré- 
sente la tendance constante et universelle de la pensée humaine a 
s’arréter dans sa marche, une fois certaines positions conquises’’ 
(p. 327). But ‘‘e’est le probléme qui donne 4 1|’intelligence son 
mouvement, c’est de lui que 1’évolution a recu son élan et qu’elle 
continue a tenir sa mobilitié’’ (p. 338). 

Logical explanation, then, is the free response of a free mind to 
a problem. It is an act. ‘‘Cet acte nous a paru étre 1’explica- 
tion.’’? And the author finely says: ‘‘L’homo faber et l’homo sapiens 
se réconcilient dans l’unité supérieure de |’intelligence créatrice’’ 
(p. 330). The true story of mental evolution is to be found not in 
any racial development of superior forms of explanation out of 
earlier and inferior ones—the inferior forms, ‘‘doxa,’’ opinion, still 
remain the typically human forms. It is rather found in that inner 
functional change in the individual here and there who has achieved, 
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or been vouchsafed, emancipation. In such a one alone do we find 
the possibility of rational, creative thought. This is worth ponder- 
ing in an age which believes that all that is necessary to ‘‘ popularize 
science’’ is to tell a story in easy, slangy language. 

The chief criticism from the philosophical point of view of this 
excellent and timely book is, I think, that like so much contemporary 
philosophy it is too psychological in nature; it confuses metaphysic 
with psychology. Or perhaps, since the word ‘‘psychology’’ is one 
with many meanings, it would be better to say that Essertier does 
but half the task required for a complete discussion of logical ex- 
planation or thought. He gives us an analysis of the kind of mental 
attitude essential to logical thought, an analysis well worth while 
for all interested in social problems in general and educational prob- 
lems and values in particular. But he does little to further our un- 
derstanding of the nature and the criteria of objective thought, 
logically viewed. 

FRANK E. Morris. 

CONNECTICUT COLLEGE. 


Principles of Abnormal Psychology. Epmunp 8S. Conxurn. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1927. vii + 457 pp. 


Teachers of psychology have long waited for a textbook that 
would satisfactorily introduce undergraduate students to the field 
of the abnormal. They need wait no longer, for Professor Conklin 
has now come to their rescue with a volume that is really a psy- 
chological text. It is not a manual of psychiatry, an exhaustive ac- 
count of some special group, a hand-book for case workers, a clinical 
guide, or a personal polemic. It is precisely what its title indicates, 
and it is destined to fill a useful place in the teaching of psychology. 

There are eighteen chapters. The first three present certain gen- 
eral principles and concepts and call attention to outstanding ab- 
normalities, such as those of sensation, perception, memory. The 
next five chapters present, in a running and informal account, 
briefly descriptive and suggestively interpretive, the familiar pic- 
tures of the psychoses and psychoneuroses. Medical, statistical, 
social, and therapeutic facts are given a reasonable place in the 
background. Later chapters on drug effects, feeble-mindedness, and 
genius, complete the clinical pictures as traditionaliy conceived. 

Seven chapters are given to such loosely classifiable topics as 
complexes, analysis, multiple personality, spiritistic phenomena, 
hypnotism, sleep, dreams. The discussion throughout is tolerant, 
balanced, unprejudiced, and the student is given a good impression 
of the tentative basis of many prevailing ideas and conjectures. 
Criticism is by no means shirked, but it is always genial, sensible, and 
restrained. 
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A final chapter on the historical background gives a basis for a 
biographical approach to the concepts of psychopathology that has 
much merit as a pedagogical device. Each chapter is provided with 
a set of well-chosen references for further reading. 

No striking or new insight is offered, no radical revision of pre- 
vailing concepts, but first-hand contact with the field is indicated 
throughout. Psychoanalytic doctrines are stated with a moderation 
that frees them from much of their original extravagance, but per- 
haps it is just as well that these should be discovered later in the 
student’s career. In fact, reasonableness characterizes the book 
throughout. With Conklin’s volume available as a guide, under- 
graduate courses in abnormal psychology are destined to become 
both more popular and more sound, which is a great gain. 


Leta S. Hotuinewortu. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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should be addressed to the publisher and owner, Ernest A. Norris, 
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The annual subscription price (four numbers) is $2.00, single num- 
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P. Martinetti. Plotino e la vita interiore: EZ. Morselli. Della pos- 
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gero. Giovan Battista della Porta Lineceo (da documenti in gran 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Ninth International Congress of Psychology will be held at 
Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut, probably in August or 
September, 1929. 

The officers of the Congress are as follows: President, J. McKeen 
Cattell of New York; Vice-president, James R. Angell of Yale Uni- 
versity ; Secretary, Edwin G. Boring of Harvard University ; Treas- 
urer, R. S. Woodworth of Columbia University; Foreign Secretary, 
Herbert S. Langfeld of Princeton University; Executive Secretary, 
Walter S. Hunter of Clark University; Chairman of the Program 
Committee, Raymond Dodge of Yale University; Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements, R. P. Angier of Yale University. 

Besides these men the National Committee includes J. E. Ander- 
son, University of Minnesota; Madison Bentley, University of Illi- 
nois; E. A. Bott, University of Toronto; H. A. Carr, University of 
Chicago; Knight Dunlap, Johns Hopkins University; S. W. Fern- 
berger, University of Pennsylvania; William McDougall, Duke Uni- 
versity; W. B. Pillsbury, University of Michigan; C. E. Seashore, 
University of Iowa; L. M. Terman, Stanford University; E. L. 
Thorndike, Columbia University; H. C. Warren, Princeton Uni- 
versity; M. F. Washburn, Vassar College; R. M. Yerkes, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

This is the first meeting of the Congress in America. The previ- 
cus meetings have been as follows: Paris, 1889; London, 1892; 
Munich, 1896; Paris, 1900; Rome, 1905; Geneva, 1909; Oxford, 
1923; Groningen, 1926. It is expected that the Congress in the 
United States will be truly international in character. The Ameri- 
cans hope that the appointment of some foreigners for lecturers and 
lectureships can be arranged near the time of the Congress, so that 
foreign attendance can be increased and international solidarity 
within psychology furthered still more. Most appointments of this 
kind at American universities would have to apply only to psycholo- 
gists who speak English. 











